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Happy Beggar 


He was a beggar. He was blind. 
And he was miserable. The only thing he 
owned was an old, threadbare coat that 
he clutched close to his shivering body. 
He sat all day by the side of the road, 
hoping someone would toss him a few little 
coins. 

One day someone told him that the Son 
of David was preaching in the land. “He 
heals the sick,” the man told him. “He 
opens the ears of the deaf, and He makes 
the blind see again.” 

“He makes the blind see again.” Over 
and over those words went through the 
beggar’s mind. The Son of David could 
make him see again—if only He would 
come. 

But the months went by, stretching into 
years, and Jesus did not come. “He must 
be too busy, preaching so many sermons, 
healing so many other people, to have 




























time for me,” the beggar sadly reasoned. 

And then one day he hears the sound of 
a crowd of people coming toward him. 

He asks someone what it means and the 
man answers, “Jesus is coming.” 

Jesus! This is his opportunity! And he 
may never have another! He cries out, 
“Jesus, thou son of David, have mercy 
on me.” 

Someone in the crowd shouts at him, 
“Hold your peace, man. Be quiet.” 

Imagine it! Telling him to be quiet 
when Jesus is passing by! The besear@® 
shouts louder instead. “Jesus, thou son of 
David, have mercy on me.” 

Jesus is very near now, and suddenly 
He stops. The beggar hears Him say, “Tell 
that blind man to come here.” 

The beggar can hardly believe his ears. 
It’s his dream come true. He’s so excited 
he can’t move. He just sits still till some 
of the people say, “Don’t be afraid. Jesus 
is calling for you.” 

He jumps to his feet, throwing aside 
his coat, and the crowd makes way for him. 
He kneels at Jesus’ feet. 

Jesus says, “What wilt thou that I should 
do unto thee?” 

As if Jesus didn’t know he wanted to be 
able to see again! But Jesus loves to be 
asked. He would do so much more for us, 
if only we would ask Him. 

The beggar answers quickly, “Lord, that 
I might receive my sight.” And at once 
Jesus says, “Go thy way; thy faith hath 
made thee whole.” 

Immediately, he sees again. 

What a happy beggar he was then! And 
he wasn’t the only happy one. The Bible 
says, “All the people, when they saw it, 
gave praise unto God.” | 





Jesus loves to make people happy, 
doesn’t He? And that’s not the only won- 
derful thing that happened that day. That 
beggar wasn’t a beggar any more. The | 
Bible says he “followed Jesus in the way.” 
What a marvelous change came into 
his life during those two or three minutes 
he knelt at Jesus’ feet. I believe if we would a 
spend more time with Jesus, He would 
do glorious things for us too, beyond our 
fondest dreams. 


Your friend, 


an Wrziel 








When Willie Waited for Waggles 


By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


I, MOM,” Willie called as he came in the 
front door. He hung his coat in the hall 
closet and reached down to scratch Wag- 
gles’ ear. He sniffed and exclaimed, “Some- 
thing sure smells good!” 

Mother came from the kitchen. “Supper 
is almost ready,” she said. “Dad will be here 
any minute. Where have you been all aft- 
ernoon?” Willie noticed a worried frown 
touch her forehead as she spoke. 


“Oh, I stopped at John Southern’s house,” 
he answered. “He’s a boy in my class, you 
know. He told me about his stamp collec- 
tion today and I went home with him to 
see it. Forgot all about the time, till I looked 
at my watch and saw it was five o'clock.” 

“Don’t you think you should have called 
to tell me you weren’t coming straight 
home from school so I wouldn’t have wor- 
ried?” Mother asked. To page 20 


Willie stood at the door and whistled loud and long for Waggles, but no dog answered his call. 
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OLLED ON@ 





PART III—SWIRLING WATERS 





HEN the mysterious stranger came to 

the back door, Mamma got a better 
view of him from her hiding place at the 
barn. She gave a sigh of relief and called, 
“Is that you, Perry Black?” 

The stranger turned and shouted back. 
“Why, of course it is, Emma. What on 
earth are you doing out in the barn this time 
of the evening?” 

Mamma never answered his question. 
She just ran to meet her cousin who had 
come all the way from the East to see the 
family. Ruth and the older girls were not 
too sure about this cousin, Perry Black, but 
so long as Mamma let him in the house he 
must be all right. 

“My, but you had us scared for a while,” 
Mamma said. 

Cousin Perry was laughing and trying to 
make friends with the girls. The more 
Mamma told him how frightened they all 
had been, the more he laughed. And when 
he found out they had thought he was 
drunk, he roared so loudly the girls rushed 
to Mamma until his laughter subsided. 

“Thought I was drunk, eh? Aha, ha, ha, 
ho, ho! You'd sway a little too if you’d 
walked as far as I have today.” 

When Papa came home and the story was 


retold, the laughter started all over again. 
By now the other girls were getting used 
to their cousin, but Ruth still kept her 
distance, and for all the days he stayed at 
their place she never made up to him nor 
gave him any sign that she wanted him to 
stay. The first scare had been too much for 
her. 

As time went on, the water problem on 
their Montana homestead became worse and 
worse. Papa was becoming more anxious to 
move on to something better. Talking it 
over with Carl McKay, they all decided the 
best thing to do was to move when the 
weather broke again in the spring. During 
the winter they would huddle around the 
kerosene lamp on the table and look at the 
map, trying to spot a suitable place. It 
really was not the location that mattered so 
much to Mamma as the sound of the name. 
Mamma had not liked it very well on the 
prairie because there was so little to paint. 
She wanted scenery and a good-sounding 
town name. One night as the family gath- 
ered around the map, Papa ran his finger 
along the border of the State of Washington 
and stopped at a little town called Colville. 

“It'll be nice to see greener pastures,” said 
Mamma slowly. As she stared past the 
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smoky lamp flue and into the darkness, her 
voice was only a whisper. “There have been 
some pleasant memories here in Montana 
though.” 

Papa nodded. “I trust and pray the girls 
will never forget that experience.” 

He knew Mamma would understand what 
he was talking about. The two older girls 
had been baptized in Rock Creek the year 
before. The family had made the long trip 
in the two-seated surrey and had taken the 

arm quilt blankets to wrap the girls in 

fterward. How could they forget that day? 

“Even though Montana hasn't been all 
that we hoped it would be, we can’t forget 
the good times together—like the trips 
we've made in the wagon to the mountains 
to get those chokecherries,” Papa sighed. 
A little smile played on his lips as he added, 
“Or the fun we've had with the band.” 

The Peregrines spent the evening talk- 
ing and living over the past months again, 
but their eyes were steadfastly set on new 
country, mew faces, new experiences. 
When spring came the wagons would be 
loaded high once again, and off they would 
go toward the distant mountains. Theirs 


was a life of constant 
moving, Papa with his 
music, Mamma with her 
art. 

Spring came slowly 
that year, but it finally 
arrived. The tiny green 
shoots once again poked through the last 
patches of snow, and here and there along 
the prairie road leading from the house 
could be seen the early flowers coming up. 
It was time to leave, time to be on the 
move. 

Carl McKay had decided to move along 
with the Peregrines, so when the great mov- 
ing day came at last, there was a real cara- 
van. The Peregrines and McKays, along 
with some neighbor friends who had de- 
cided to join them at the last moment, 
started out with buckboards and buggies on 
the long, tedious trip across the Rockies. 
The Peregrines’ old covered wagon was 
loaded to the top, but there was room 
enough for old blind Grandma and her bed. 
She stayed in the back chewing on a piece 
of orange peel, guarding her only piece 

To page 19 





With a wild leap the colt broke away from the girls and plunged into the swiftly flowing river. 


Pitkin. 
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T WAS springtime in the beautiful 
wooded country at the foot of Elkhorn 
Mountain near Baker, Oregon. Now that 
winter was past, the work on the new house 
was going faster. Father worked on it every 
day. It was a beautiful new house made of 
logs—a log cabin, but a dream house. It had 
six spacious rooms and big French windows. 
Surrounded by the trees of the forest, it was 
as pretty as a Christmas card. 

The family was composed of Father, 
Mother, Enid, Mildred, Boyd, and Billy 
the baby. While the new house was being 
built, they lived in a log-cabin tent. It was 
walled up about six feet with logs, and a 
tent was pitched over it for a roof. It was 
only one big room and the floor was of 
hard-packed earth. 

Every day, after the children had gone 
to school, Mother sprinkled the floor with 
clean water. It was as smooth and slick as 
the top of a table, with no dust or cracks. 

The family used the cabin tent for living 
quarters, but slept out under the singing 
pines unless it was rainy, when they all 





crowded on top of one another in the tent. 

Now school was out. Yesterday was the 
last day. The children were delighted with 
their freedom. They could hunt flowers and 
follow the mountain paths to search out all 
the marvelous things that hide in mountain 
valleys. There were birds’ nests to look for. 
There were gorgeous wild blossoms and all 
the shy little creatures of the forest that 
might appear any minute on the woodland 
trails. 

Boyd was ten years old, a husky, health 
boy, so full of life that he did everythin 
with joyous energy, throwing his whole 
body and soul into it. 

It was Boyd's task to bring the cows in 
from the pasture. On this evening, at the 
usual time, he set out to get them. He took 
his bicycle. The mountain paths were steep, 
but his bike had good brakes; and Boyd was 
so full of delight over school being out, he 
felt like riding that bicycle right off the 
mountain into the thin blue air. 

He whistled a merry tune as he jumped 
on the bike. Mother smiled as she watched 


Mother was overjoyed. Her prayers were answered. Boyd said he could see the lamp above his bed! 
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gq! ouched by the FINGER OF GOD 


By AUNTIE NORENE 


him go and followed him with her eyes 
until he rounded the first curve and passed 
out of sight. Then she went about her task 
of getting supper. An hour passed. The June 
twilight was deepening into night. She 
set supper on the table and called Daddy 
and the girls to come and get washed up. 
There was no sign of Boyd. 

“Do you suppose he had to go down to 
the pasture after those cows?” Mother 
peered out into the early darkness, trying 
to see whether a ten-year-old boy was bring- 
ing the cows home, pushing his bike along 
the winding road. No one was coming. 
The family sat down to eat. 

What sound is that? Can it be Boyd 
hooting to hear the echo of his voice across 
the valley? Listen! No, there is no sound. 
It is the rising wind in the pines. 

Wait! Surely that was a call. The family 
rushed out to listen. There was no sound of 
cowbells. But there came that call again. 
It didn’t sound like Boyd’s usual “Hoo-hoo.” 

The evening was still light enough so 
Mother could make out a small figure stum- 
bling up the winding road. He fell, then got 
up again and struggled on. He fell again. 
Mother and Enid raced down the hill. 

“O Boyd, tell Mother what happened.” 

he reached the staggering lad just as he 
fell again. She gathered him into her arms. 
His face was cut terribly. He could hardly 
talk, but they guessed, from what he did 
manage to mumble, that he had been lying 
for an hour unconscious just above the 
bridge in a deep gully. Apparently he had 
tried to speed-up going around the last 
curve above the bridge. When he saw he 


couldn’t make it, he had applied the brake 
and the bicycle had thrown him. From the 
way his face was cut, Mother decided he had 
landed on his chin. 

Together Mother and Enid carried the 
fainting boy to the house. Father got the car 
out and rushed him to Baker, twenty miles 
away. He lay unconscious most of the jour- 
ney. 

“A broken neck,” the doctor gravely an- 
nounced. “He may go any minute!” 
Boyd was put to bed and 

watched. 

During the awful days that followed, 
Mother and Father found no relief except 
in prayer. Night and day they entreated the 
Lord for Boyd’s life. It seemed so hard to 
give up the happy, healthy boy. 

After six weeks, during which Boyd 
didn’t seem to get much better, the doctor 
advised the parents to take him to a spe- 
cialist in Portland, four hundred miles 
away. Boyd was paralyzed from the waist 
down. 

Three months passed and at last some 
change could be seen for the better. A year 
went by. Boyd was still frail and weak, but 
he was able to be up and around. He en- 
tered school that September, but after just 
one week he came down with a violent 
fever. The doctor was called. He sent 
Boyd back to the hospital. Tests were made. 
Boyd had spinal meningitis. 

More nights of agonizing prayer fol- 
lowed. Boyd gained strength slowly, and 
most of the time he had to be in bed. If he 
exerted himself the least bit, his tempera- 
ture would rise. 


tenderly 
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One morning he said, “Mamma, do you 
see those black spots floating in the air?” 
Of course Mother couldn’t see them. Four 
days later Boyd was completely blind. 
Again a specialist was consulted. He said 
Boyd’s eyes would be of no further use and 
should be removed. Boyd was to be sent to a 
T.B. sanatorium in The Dalles, Oregon. 
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AFTER | WAS BAPTIZED 
By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


At first when | had been baptized 
I felt so clean and new, 

| thought I'd never do the things 
That are not right to do. 


The little things, like being cross, 
Or sometimes acting mad, 

Or doing those unkindly things 
That made my friends feel bad. 


But it was hard to quit them all 
The way | wanted to, 

Because | tried to by myself; 
1 found that wouldn't do. 


And so I prayed for help from God 
And noticed right away, 

It wasn't hard to change my ways, 
With God to help each day. 
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Boyd was now a frail little skeleton of a 
child. There was no trace of the merry, 
husky youngster who had raced his bi- 
cycle down the hill that spring evening a 
year and a half before. The new house had 
been finished long ago, but a shadow hung 
over it, and a hush of sorrow long endured. 
No one but God knew the heartaches of 
Mother and Father. No one but God marked 
the tears they shed or heard the prayers 
offered up for his healing. 
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It was time, now, for Boyd to be taken 
to the T.B. sanitorium, but his auntie said, 
“Before we take him away, let’s ask the 
ministers to come and pray for him again 
and anoint him.” Mother agreed, but her 
heart was discouraged. “I’m afraid it won't 
do any good,” she said to herself. “His eyes 
are gone and he is so weak.” 

The ministers came that same evening 
and after prayer the family went to bed. 
Mother couldn’t sleep. By the dimmed 
light she looked on the pale face of her el 
est son. She held his claw-like hand. “He 
too far gone,” her heart told her. “He can 
never get well.” 

Toward morning she fell into a light 
sleep. 

“Good morning, Mamma,” a cheery lit- 
tle voice awakened her. “Is that a light 
swinging over my bed?” it asked. 

Joy of joys! Of course the light bulb was 
swinging. It was hanging right over Boyd’s 
bed, too. With a thrill of delight Mother 
realized that their prayers had been an- 
swered. She examined Boyd’s eyes. There 
was a perfect pupil in each eye although 
the surrounding area was still red and sore. 
By the end of the day he could see every- 
thing. 

When the Christian doctor who was car- 
ing for Boyd heard the story of what God 
had done, he sent Mother back to the spe- 
cialist who had pronounced the boy's eyes 
blind. Before going to the specialist’s of- 
fice, Mother called him on the telephone. 
She asked him, “Doctor, did you say my 
boy's eyes were completely blind?” 

“Yes, of course, his eyes are completely 
blind.” The specialist sounded indignant. 
“Take him where he can get some help. I’m 
terribly busy. And of course you know 
I’m not superman. Please remember that 
there are many other blind boys in the world. 
Yours is not the only one.” 

When Mother explained that the other 
doctor had told them they should go and see 
him, he reluctantly consented to examine 
the boy. 

When he saw him walking in instead 
being led he was greatly surprised and in- 
terested. He set to work methodically to 
give Boyd every test to find out what his 
real condition was. He took X-rays at his 
own expense and finally assured himself 
that no trace of active T.B. remained. 

“Can you give me any explanation of 
this?” he asked Mother. To page 21 
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What to say when you 


write to pen pals. 


FRIENDS THROUGH LETTERS 


By CHARLOTTE RADFORD 


ted can you get people to write to you 
again and again? The best way is to 
make your letters so interesting that the per- 
son who gets them can’t help picking up 
his pen and writing back. 

Write just the way you talk. Subjects to 
write about lie all around you. Do you have 
any pets? Can they do tricks? Why did you 
name them what you did? 

What are your hobbies? Do you collect 
rocks, butterflies, streetcar transfers? Do 
you enjoy experimenting with your chem- 
ical set or taking the radio apart? Tell your 
friend all about your interests. What proj- 
ects are your Sabbath school class carrying 
on this season? What do you do in your 
Pathfinder club? Did your class in school 
visit the zoo or some historical building in 
your town? Where did you go on your va- 

































































cation? All these things are topics to con- 
sider when you sit down to write. 

When you choose stationery, stay away 
from loud colors. White is always correct. 
Beige, or light shades of blue, gray, or peach 
are also acceptable. A bright color in a cor- 
ner of the paper or in a border sometimes 
adds a gay tone to a letter. If you draw, you 
might like to sprinkle little sketches here 
and there through your letters. 

Try to use your best handwriting. What 
use is it to write about interesting things, 
if no one can read what you have written? 
Try to write in a straight line—no uphill or 
downhill writing, if possible. Allow plenty 
of room when you write, so that you won't 
have to crowd the letters too much. 

Be sure to put your entire address on each 
letter, so that your friend will be able to an- 
swer you. It might be a 
good idea to make a little 
address book in which to 
keep all the names and 
addresses of your pen pals. 
You might write down 
the date of each birthday 
also, and “surprise” each 
one with a birthday greet- 
ing. 

If you take snapshots, 
your friends would be 
glad to have you include 
some in your letters. Or 
you could send post cards 
To page 19 


Write to your friends just as 
if you were talking to them. 
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How we made friends with the 





LITTLE WILD DOG 


By EDWIN E. STEELE, Jr. 


HE icy winds of winter were blowing 
down from the snow-laden mountains. 
All of the windows and doors in the house 
were closed against the pressure of the 
blasts. The furnace was burning at top pitch, 
and all of us were delighted to know that we 
could stay inside and be warm. The children 
were contentedly sitting around doing vari- 
ous things to enjoy themselves; I was just 
lounging on the davenport with a good 
book in my hand, and Beth, my wife, 
was 

“What are you doing?” I asked her. 

“Come here,” she whispered, “but come 
slowly.” 

“What for?” I asked. Since I was so com- 
fortably situated, I could see no reason for 
moving, except for something important. 

“I don’t know, exactly,” she said. 

“Humph,” I grunted. “Well, if you don’t 
know why I should move, I guess I won't.” 

But though I didn’t move, the three chil- 
dren did. 

“Aw, isn’t he cute?” Beverly remarked. 

“What kind do you suppose he is?” Wil- 
liam asked. 

“Do you think he’s wild?” queried Stan. 

“What under the sun are you four look- 
ing at?” I fairly shouted, becoming inter- 
ested in spite of myself. 

“There’s the cutest little dog out there,” 
my wife answered. 

“You mean you people are making all that 
fuss over a stray dog?” I remonstrated, im- 
mediately planning to lose my just-found 
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interest as fast as I had acquired it. 

“But you should come and see him, 
Daddy,” answered one of the boys. “He's 
really pretty, and I think he’s hungry.” 

“May we feed him, Daddy?” immediately 
called the other two. “He may be starved. 
May we, Daddy?” 

And before Daddy could possibly answer 
either Yes or No, all three of the children 
were rushing toward the refrigerator to get 
some milk and other things that might ap- 
pease the appetite of a dog. 

“Now go slowly,” Beth advised. “Remem- 
ber, you are strange to him.” 

So, on tiptoes, the three children crept 
out the front door with a plate containing 
enough food for several dogs the size of the 
one on the lawn. I aroused myself to go to 
the window to watch. 

As soon as the door made its first sound 
of opening, the animal’s head came up, alert, 
ears forward as the ears of a deer would be. 
In fact, he looked much like a miniature 
deer in a shaggy coat of hair. With the ap- 
pearance of the children, he bounded off. 
At a distance of about thirty yards he 


stopped and turned to watch proceedings@i™, 
“Place the dish on the lawn and get back” 


in,” I called. 

The children obeyed. For several minutes 
we waited, and the dog watched. Slowly, 
oh so slowly, he inched his way toward 
the food, which he apparently could smell. 
All the while he was alert to any disturbing 
odors that might mean danger. Finally, he 




















overcame his nervousness enough to reach 
the plate. Quickly snatching a bite, he 
jumped back and sniffed the air as he swal- 
lowed what he had just taken. For about a 
minute he stood like a statue, nostrils raised, 
when he again darted his nose into the food, 
only to jump back once more after getting 
a mouthful. 

“Apparently he is a wild dog that has 
been forced by the cold to come close to 
the homes of man in search of something 
to eat,” my wife ventured. 

“Yes,” I agreed. “Or else he has been very 
much mistreated and finally thrown out. 
Without a doubt, he is afraid of people.” 

“But who could treat such a pretty dog 
so mean?” broke in Beverly. 

“Oh, there are many people who enjoy 
mistreating animals,” I answered. “We 
must make sure we never become like 
them.” 

By now our visitor had gulped his fill and 
had run across the road into a grove of trees. 
All of the children were sad, being sure 
that they had seen the last of him. 

About this time Granddaddy came in the 
back door. He lived in a little house at the 
back of ours. 





“Oh, Granddaddy,” all 
three of the youngsters 
chorused at once. “We 
saw the prettiest little 
wild dog just now.” On 
and on they went, describ- 
ing in detail the things that had happened. 

“Yes, I know,” Granddaddy answered. “I 
have seen glimpses of him several times the 
last couple of days. He is almost like a 
shadow, he is so quick in running away 
when anyone gets near him. But, maybe, 
through kindness, we can get him to be 
friendly. Would you like to try?” 

There was no dissenting vote. So for the 
next several days, both before and after 
school, plates of delicious-smelling dog food 
were placed outside to entice our would-be 
pet to come and get acquainted. It took 
much patience. Sometimes the children 
would have to go to school without even 
the slightest glimpse of the animal. And 
when they did see him they could hardly 
resist the urge to run out and try to pet him. 

It was decided that Granddaddy should 
make all the advances. He had always been 
a lover of animals, having made pets even 
To page 20 





At the appearance of the children the little wild dog bounded off about thirty yards, then turned 


to watch. He looked like a miniature deer with a shaggy coat, and would not come closer. 


What Jo Anne learned about putting 


her best foot toward London. 





THE TWO JO ANN 


O AWAY! You are a pesky, bothersome 
little nuisance! Get out before I throw 
you out!” The door slammed violently and 
a quivering-lipped little boy slumped down 
on the front porch steps and chewed at his 
fingers, to try to console himself. 
Inside, “putting up” her hair was big sis- 
ter, Jo Anne, who didn’t want to leave 
what she was doing merely to tie a toy trac- 


tor to a muddy dump truck for a five-year-old 
boy. He was always plaguing her to do some- 
thing tedious and unimportant, she told her- 
self in justification. She went on skillfully 
arranging pin curls, thinking all the time 
she was glad she had shoved him out the 
door. He wouldn’t get back inside in a 
hurry, either, for the door had locked as it 
slammed, and the screen of the back door 
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a By IVY R. DOHERTY 


was locked on the inside. He'd have to en- 
tertain himself till Mother got home from 
her trip to the market. 

Jo Anne didn’t even stop to think what 
it would feel like to be a little boy, locked 
outside a big house and feeling all alone in 
the world. She just wasn’t in the habit of 
thinking things like that. Her hair finished, 
she settled cozily in a comfortable chair by 
the living room window, and became en- 
grossed in her half-read book. 

Then she heard Mother coming in the 
drive, and the expected complaint from 
Billy. 

Mother comforted him a little, and then 
called, “Jo Anne, come and open the screen 
door for me, please.” She was laden with 
packages and didn’t have a finger to spare 
to open the door. 

“Oh, bother!” exploded Jo 
Anne, tossing down her book 
in sheer disgust. “Why can’t peo- 
ple stop asking me to do things 
all the time?” 

Jo Anne noticed that her 
mother looked weary, but she put 
that down to the effects of the 
heat of the day, and scurried back 
to her book. Sounds of dinner 
preparation came from _ the 
kitchen. How she wished Mother 
wouldn’t be so pokey and slow 
over getting a meal ready! Why, 
she was starving and she could 
have had a whole dinner on the 
table by this time. 


When Jo Anne found it was Bob calling, 
her face broke into smiles. Mother no- 
ticed the change with great interest! 





“Jo Anne, come and set the table, please.” 
That was Mother. Jo Anne bristled. “Oh, not 
again!” she moaned. “It’s ‘Jo Anne do 
this’ and ‘Jo Anne do that.’ Isn’t there an- 
other soul in the world who can do anything 
besides Jo Anne?” 

She ignored her mother’s call and got 
back to the heroine of the book, who hap- 
pened to be a popular and charming girl just 
Jo Anne's age. As she glided through the 
pages she was as lovely and good and gentle 
in her own mind as the heroine. 

“Jo Anne, I asked you to set the table,” 
protested Mother sternly, standing at the 
living room door and mopping a tired, per- 
spiring forehead. 

“Oh, bother, Mother, you’re always asking 
me to do something just when I get to the 
most interesting part of my books,” wailed 
Jo Anne, and she stamped her foot at the 
same time as the book landed with a heavy, 
resounding smack on the floor. 

“The important thing right now, Jo Anne, 
is to have dinner ready for your father when 
he arrives home from work. He will be 
tired, and he likes to find a good dinner 
awaiting when he comes in after a hard 
day’s work.” 

“No one ever has anything for me to eat 
when I get home from school,” pouted Jo 
Anne, “and I survive!” She moved into the 
dining room, mumbling about all the in- 
justices she had to suffer every day. 

After a very delicious dinner the trouble 
started again. This time it was over the 
dishes. It would have been easier for Mrs. 
Turnbull to have done everything herself, 
rather than to listen to Jo Anne's complain- 
ing, but she knew it was best for her daugh- 
ter that she help, so she insisted. 

“T'll be glad when Billy is old enough to 
do dishes,” muttered Jo Anne, slapping 
the dishes together in the hope that the 
neighbors would hear, and know what an ill- 
treated slave she was. Just as she put away 
the last dishes, Father called from his den 
upstairs. 

“I forgot to bring up those letters that 
came today, Jo Anne. Bring them up for me, 
please, daughter.” 

“Oh, Daddy, when will I get back to An- 
gela in my book, and when will I get set- 
tled down to my homework? There’s a mile 
of it waiting to be done!” A deep frown 
creased what could have been a pleasantly 
handsome forehead. Jo Anne appeared any- 
thing but pleasantly handsome, unless of 
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course, you could call a young thunder- 
cloud handsome. 

Well, at last Jo Anne had her nose in 
her book again, and just as she was becom- 
ing in her own imagination that sweet, 
charming Angela all over again, the tele- 
phone rang: Mother was sewing a patch on 
Billy's overalls. 

“T'll get it,” offered Jo Anne as she saw 
her Mother move to lay down her mend- 
ing. Mrs. Turnbull was surprised at her 
daughter's willingness all of a sudden, but 
soon she became wise to the real issue. 

It didn’t take long to find out that it was 
Bob Markey on the other end of the line. 
Mrs. Turnbull watched her daughter's face 
in utter amazement. It had been transformed 
from the darkness of midnight to the 
brightness of midday. At first she won- 
dered that she had not thought of Jo Anne 





as being beautiful before tonight, but now 
she saw she was. 

Jo Anne was trying to be two people in 
one. At home she figured that everyone had 
to love her and tolerate her bad temper and 
lack of willingness to help, no matter how 
badly she acted. With other people, it was 
different. She had no claim on their affec- 
tions, or their powers of tolerance, so when 
she associated with them, she must, of ne- 
cessity, be kind and gay and charming and 
obliging, if she wanted to have friends 
and to make her way in life. Yes, Moh 
realized, Jo Anne had figured everythin 
out! 

She sighed, but she had nothing to say. 
As she snipped a thread from her spool, 
the spool slipped from her hand and went 
rolling across the floor, close to where Jo 
Anne was reading again. To page 16 





TEEN-AGERS! HERE'S THE PLAN FOR YOUR SUNDIAL! 


Uncle Ben's Weather Station—2 


WISH I had a watch,” sighed Lucy. 
“What do you want that for?” 
Bob. 

“So I can tell the time, of course,” snapped 
Lucy, who didn’t like to be teased, even 
by Bob. 

“You don’t need a watch to tell the time,” 
said Bob. “Nor a clock, either.” 

“Don’t try to get smart with me,” returned 
Lucy. 

“Oh, gently now, gently,” soothed Bob. 
“I don’t have a watch, but I can tell the 
time.” 
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“How?” grunted Lucy, interested in spite 
of herself. 

“Come and I'll show you,” said Bob, and 
he led the way into his back yard. “See?” 
He pointed to an instrument standing in 
the middle of the lawn, then bent down to 
examine it. “It’s just 3:45 P.M.” 

Lucy was amazed, and Bob patiently ex- 
plained that the mysterious instrument was 
a sundial, and that he had made it himself. 

“You don’t mean you made it!” gasped 
Lucy. “Why, it’s so clever!” 

Bob tried to suck the honey out of that 
remark and forget the sting. “Really,” he 
said modestly, “there was nothing to it. 
The directions were all so plain in the JUN- 
IOR GUIDE. Next time you come to see me 
I'll have a genuine weather vane to show, 
you. The directions will be in the GUIDE 4 
two weeks.” 

Tip: Be sure to put your Pathfinder sun- 
dial where Bob put his—in the middle of 
an open space, so the sun can get at it all 
day, every day of the year. And remember 
that the pointer (properly called a style) 
must point north if you live north of the 
equator; south, if you live south of it. 
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The Two Jo Annes 
From page 14 


Before Mrs. Turnbull had time to open 
her mouth, Jo Anne protested, “Don’t say 
it, Mother. I know already what it will be— 
‘Jo Anne, bring me the thread, please!’ I am 
the only one in this house who never tires,” 
and she kicked the spool sharply, sending it 
right past her Mother’s chair so she had to 
get up and retrieve it. 

Mrs. Turnbull sighed again. Perhaps a 
good, old-fashioned spanking might do Jo 
Anne's ill temper a world of good, she 
mused, and then, again, perhaps there could 
be found another way out of the difficulty. 
She had already talked herself practically 
hoarse on the subject, trying to tame the 
violent outbursts, but Jo Anne had become 
accustomed to the “penny lectures” as she 
called her mother’s warnings and advice— 
under her breath, of course! 

Before Mrs. Turnbull had thought of a 
solution to Jo Anne’s problem, a kind ex- 
perience intervened. 

At the neighborhood market she met Mrs. 
McAllister, Jo Anne’s Sabbath — school 
teacher. Mrs. McAllister said, “I am really 
enjoying having Jo Anne in my Sabbath 
school class, Mrs. Turnbull. She is a charm- 
ing girl. She is well-behaved and always 
knows her lessons well. In fact, she is a won- 
derful example to the other girls, and I can 
safely say she is an inspiration to me.” 

Mrs. Turnbull winced inwardly. Jo Anne 
charming and an example and an inspira- 
tion! It was too much to take in, all in one 
breath! She remembered the telephone con- 
versations with Bob Markey and her other 
friends, whom she desired to impress. Yes, 
there were definitely two Jo Annes, but the 
one Mother knew did not answer Mrs. Mc- 
Allister’s glowing description at all. It al- 
most seemed as though Mrs. McAllister 
was thinking of someone else, and not Jo 
Anne at all. 

“Drop by the house and visit with us 
some evening very soon,” invited Mrs. Turn- 
bull, as the two women parted company. 

It was Thursday evening when Mrs. Mc- 
Allister decided to pay her promised visit 
to the Turnbulls. She was ushered into the 
living room and spent a quiet, undisturbed 
evening of pleasant conversation with her 
hostess. Just before she took her leave, she 
said, “I am planning a special program for 
Thirteenth Sabbath. I would like Jo Anne 
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to have the leading part, for I feel she is the 
one who deserves it most. Is she at home 
now? I would like to talk to her.” 

Mrs. Turnbull stepped to the doorway 
and called up the stairs, “Jo Anne, come 
down a minute, please.” There was no an- 
swer. Jo Anne must be asleep, Mother con- 
cluded, but she called once more, just to 
make sure. 

“Oh, bother, Mother. I thought you had 
found everything there was for me to do 
today. What in the world is there left for 
you to be calling me at this time of night? 
I only have six more pages to the end of 
my book.” 

Mother trembled. What 
McAllister think? 

Jo Anne came stomping down the stairs. 
And even the stairs, if they had been 
able to know anything, could have distin- 
guished the mood she was in, she stomped 
so hard. As she came, she muttered, “For 
pity’s sake, why on earth was I ever born? 
They say people born in the month I was 
born were born to serve. I guess that’s me. 
When I grow up and get married I'll have 
six servants and I won't have to lift a finger.” 

All this she said in order to make Mother 
feel uncomfortable for having disturbed her, 
and Mother very definitely was feeling un- 
comfortable, but not in the way Jo Anne 
intended. 

Mother’s face was growing more crim- 
son by the minute, and so was Mrs. Mc- 
Allister’s. And finally, when Jo Anne looked 
in the door with a pout and a frown, her 
face turned crimson, too! Suddenly, she 
wished a big hole would magically ap- 
pear in the floor and swallow her right up. 

You can guess what was going on in Mrs. 
McAllister’s mind! She, too, had discovered 
there were two Jo Annes. 

There was an awkward silence while Jo 
Anne tried to regain her composure. Then, 
as if she were turning on a faucet, out came 
the charm again. This was the “away-from- 
home” Jo Anne, but now she felt it wasn’t 
very much use trying to let Mrs. McAllister 
see what a charming girl she was, for Mrs. 
McAllister was not blind or deaf, and the 
whole horrible secret was out. 

Mrs. McAllister quickly told Jo Anne 
why she wanted to talk with her, and bid- 
ding her friends good night, she left for 
home. Jo Anne raced up the stairs to her 
room. She did mot want to be left alone with 
Mother. It was all over. She was angry at 


would Mrs. 








first with Mother for not having given her 
warning that there was company, and that 
she needed company manners as she de- 
scended the stairs. Then she steered her an- 
ger to Mrs. McAllister. Who was Mrs. Mc- 
Allister that she should be treated so nicely 
all the time, anyway? No, that line of think- 
ing did not satisfy her, either. Her mind 
went round and round—and then she heard 
Mother's step in the room. 

One look at Mother was enough! Jo 
Anne’s tears rushed out in wild torrents. 

“Oh, Mother, what have I done now? 
Mrs. McAllister will think I am the most 
horrible, meanest girl in the world!” she 
moaned. 

“Does that matter any more than if 
Daddy or I or Billy think you are the most 
horrible, meanest girl in the world?” de- 
manded Mother, and Jo Anne heard a firm- 
ness in Mother's voice that chilled her. She 
sat sobbing, for there was nothing she 
could think of to say at the moment. 

“When I was your age,” Mother went on, 
“my mother used to tell me that some peo- 
ple always manage to put their ‘best foot 
to London.’ That’s what you have been 
doing all this time. You don’t ever care a 
bit how unhappy and miserable you make 
home for us here, but when it is someone 
from outside the home, then you strain ev- 
ery nerve in an effort to create a good im- 
pression. You certainly have the art of put- 
ting the ‘best foot to London.’” 

Jo Anne wondered what would come 
next, but Mother had said all she intended 
to say, and with a quiet Good night, she 
walked along the hall to Father's den. 

She and Father looked at each other and 
chuckled. Father winked at Mother, and 
Mother burst out laughing. In her bedroom 
Jo Anne wasn’t even trying to “pull herself 
together,” as the girls at school said. When 
she could cry no longer, she wiped her face 
and sat staring at the ceiling. “Best foot to 
London” was a slogan for selfish, cheaty 
girls, she thought. It was nothing short of 
living a lie. She had to face the whole situ- 
ation and make her life tell the truth, 
whether she was at home or somewhere 
else. 

Did she want to be mean and nasty and 
unobliging to everyone, or did she want to 
always be the kind of girl Mrs. McAllister 
had thought she was? She had to be one way 
or the other. 

Smells, wonderful smells, were coming 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Darlene Flemming, age 14. 1311 East 14th Street, 
Glencoe, Minnesota, U.S.A 

Lolita Padilla, age 15. 19 Matina Crossing, Davao 
City, Philippine Islands. Biking, swimming, hiking. 

John Kelley, age 8. Apartado 16, Montemorelos, 
N.L., Mexico. 

Ninfa A. Pizarro, age 15. 503-1A Claveria Street, 
Davao City, Philippine Islands. Exchanging photos, 
reading. 

Catherine Bennett, age 11. Route 4, Ringgold, 
Georgia, U.S.A. Stamps. 

Judy Kay Mueller, Route 4, Ringgold, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Stamps, art. 

Bertha lokienna, age 13. P.O. Box 505, Nome, 
Alaska. Stamps, roller skating, ice skating. 

Ellen Luke, age 15. Box 358, Nome, Alaska. 
Stamys, post cards. 

Leonie Delbert, age 14. The Creek, Cayman Brac, 
British West Indies. Reading, writing, stamps. 

Patsy McGraw, age 11. Route 4, Ringgold, Georgia, 
U.S.A. Sewing, stamps. 

Caroline Simerley, age 12. Route 4, Box 367, 
Ringgold, Georgia, U.S.A. Stamps, sewing. 

Jackalene Rose, age 13. 117 South Villa, Willows, 
California, U.S.A. Swimming, ice skating, roller 
skating, biking. 

Donald R. Perkins, age 13. P.O. Box 216, Barrows- 
ville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. Collects license plates 
and advertising cards. 


Leonard Cecil Rhodes, age 12. Route 4, Ringgold, 
Georgia, U.S.A. 








from the kitchen when Mother called 
to Jo Anne the following morning. She was 
glad she had a mother who looked after her 
so well. She sprang from bed and called 
cheerily, “All right, Mother. I'll be there 
soon.” 

Mrs. Turnbull dropped the spoon she 
was using to stir the hot cereal. What had 
happened? But then she remembered last 
night, and because the cat was the only liv- 
ing thing about to wink at, she winked at 
the cat. 

Jo Anne looked in her drawers and 
found clean, fresh-smelling clothes to wear. 
She went to her closet and took down a 
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HOURS OF READING PLEASURE 





AFRICAN ANIMAL STORIES 
By Harry W. Lowe 
Children love animal stories. Here is a collec- 
tion about just the sort of thing that comes 
in the everyday life of a missionary among 
his native friends. They are written in general 
terms so the boys and girls will not be 
troubled with strange names of persons and 
places. The stories speak for themselves, with- 
out undue moralizing. $2.50 


* 


% 


JUNGLE THORN 
By Norma R. YOUNGBERG 
A gripping mission story teeming with human 
interest, anecdotes, and incidents. The reader 
meets wild jungle life just as it is lived by its 
people and met by the Youngbergs. The au- 
thor gave two mission terms to Borneo. She 
knew the Jungle Thorn tragedy first hand 
and saw its victim blossom into a beautiful 
Christian character. $2.00 


* 


GRAY GHOSTS 

By Harry BAERG 
Fun and excitement fill the pages of these coyote stories. Harry 
Baerg, author-artist-naturalist, is at his best as he presents details 
of wild animal life that will hold the young reader’s attention from 
beginning to end. Three complete stories, bound in attractive cloth 


cover. 


Church Missionary Secretary or 


GRAY GHOSTS 
....... JUNGLE THORN 


l 
l 


| Published by the Southern Publishing Association 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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starched, ‘nicely ironed dress. What would 
she do without Mother? 

Dressed, she raced downstairs and a 
beaming smile flooded her face. It was true, 
Mother saw, that she did have a beautiful 
daughter. She was as sweet and pretty as a 
morning in spring. 

“Want to tell you something, Mother,” 
jo Anne said, a little shyly. “From now on, 
home will be London, and my best foot will 
always face this way.” 





Friends Through Letters 
From page 9 


of interesting places in your locality, if 
there are any. Clippings from newspapers 
are sometimes nice surprises to enclose in 
letters. 


Even though you may not be able to visit 
your pen pals, you will be just as close to 
them as some of your actual friends you see 
every day. And—who knows—perhaps 
someday you may have the opportunity of 
meeting them in person. 


And the Wagons Rolled On 
From page 5 


of furniture, a creaky old rocking chair. She 
had the family pack this wherever they 
went, and crossing the Rockies was to be no 
exception. 

Out across the prairie they started that 
fine spring morning, with the children all 
seated around their fathers, laughing and 
singing. A young colt frisked happily be- 
side the Peregrine family and darted to the 
side at the sight of a jack rabbit. Ruth 
laughed out loud. 

“Just look at Ted, Papa. He thinks he’s 
afraid of that rabbit.” 

“You wait till we go over the mountains. 
That young fellow will wish he had saved 
some of his energy.” 

Ted, the spring colt, had no mind for 
words like that. Rearing up on his hind 
legs, he whirled around and darted ahead of 
the wagon in search of more adventure. 
The slow-moving caravan jogged along in 
the deep ruts and holes of the wagon road, 
but little Ted kept running ahead and com- 


ing back, wishing there was some way to 
hurry things along. The children too were 
impatient with the snail’s pace, but they 
liked it when they had to cross a creek. Then 
they wanted to go as slow as possible, for 
Papa would let them sit at the back of the 
wagon and dangle their feet in the cool wa- 
ter. Sometimes the water would come up to 
the wagon bed, and everyone would scream 
for fear it was going to be too deep. But al- 
ways, somehow, Papa would manage to get 
them through without accident. 

“Do be careful,’ Mamma would al- 
ways say. 

And Papa would reply every time, “Never 
worry, Emma. If it gets too deep, we'll just 
back up and try it again.” 

The wagon train came, after days of trav- 
eling, to the edge of the Saint Regis River. 

“We'll have to ferry here,” said Papa 
flatly. 

“Ferry?” 
Where?” 

Papa chuckled. “Well, don’t you see it 
down there close to the bank?” 

The horses, wagons, buggies, and buck- 
boards stopped. Everyone climbed out and 
peered over the steep bank. There was 
something down there all right, but it cer- 
tainly did not look like a ferry. It was only 
an old dilapidated barge with all the side 
railings knocked off. 

“Is that the ferry?” Ruth asked. 


Papa nodded his head. There was work 
to be done now that they had reached the 
first real river of the journey. All the men- 
folk assisted in inching the vehicles down the 
steep bank to the landing. They sweated 
and toiled, blocked the wheels, and strained 
until everything was safely down and 
ready to cross the swirling, muddy waters to 
the other side. 

“Really, Papa, that water-soaked pile of 
logs doesn’t look as though it would float 
a bag of beans,” Mamma said as she stepped 
out of the buggy. “How do you expect it to 
get all of us across?” 

“Well, not all at once, but we'll make it. 
My first concern is for that colt, Ted. If he 
gets in that water we may lose him, the cur- 
rent is so swift.” Turning to his oldest 
daughter, Papa held out a halter. “Ada, put 
this on Ted and lead him on the ferry. Be 
sure to hang on to him, too.” 


Ada managed to get the halter on him and 
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everyone chorused. “How? 











moved toward the river, but just as they 
got to the edge, Ted gave a lurch and 
broke away from her. With a mighty leap 
thé frightened colt plunged headlong into 


the icy waters and disappeared. The 
children screamed and began to cry. Even 
Mamma was wringing her hands. 

“I see him!” shouted Uncle McKay. 

Sure enough, there about a hundred feet 
out was a small head bobbing up and down. 
The swirling, boiling water was carrying 
him swiftly downstream as once again his 
head disappeared beneath the rapids. 

“Dear God, save my pet colt!” cried 
Ruth. 

(To be continued) 





Little Wild Dog 
From page 11 


of the chickens he had kept through the 
years. 

For several days Granddaddy came in- 
doors immediately after placing the food 
out. 

Then one day, after placing the food, 
he didn’t come all the way in, but remained 
watching from quite a distance. 

On that day the dog, who had become 
used to approaching without hesitation to 
eat his food, was again about as shy as he had 
been at first. But he came. 

After several meals like this, Granddaddy 
began to stay a little closer each day than 
he had been the day before. Finally, he did 
not go away at all. And later he sat on the 
ground with the food on his lap. The dog 
ate. 

“Good old fellow.” Granddaddy spoke 
the words very softly. “I wonder if you 
would just let me stroke you gently?” And 
he felt the dog’s soft hair. 

The animal jumped. But as Granddaddy 
stayed perfectly still, he soon returned to 
finish the food. Granddaddy continued talk- 
ing quietly. The next day the same thing 
happened. Soon the man was easily able to 
pet the dog as he ate. 

Then, one by one, the children were al- 
lowed to be with Granddaddy in the eve- 
ning as he fed the dog. And not long after 
this, the whole family was able to play and 
romp with “Buttons,” as the new member 
of our family came to be called. We had 
made a new friend. 
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When Willie Waited for Waggles 
From page 3 


“Oh, sorry, Mom. I just forgot.” Willie 
shrugged. “But there wasn’t any need to 
worry.” 

“I know that now, son,” his mother said 
gently. “But I was very concerned. I’ve 
called the Boys’ Club, the school, and all 
your regular friends’ homes to find out 
where you were. I was afraid you might have 
had an accident on the way home.” 

“I don’t see why you were so worried, 
really I don’t!” Willie said impatiently. 
“Can't I even stop by at a friend’s house 
without always having to let you know 
where I am?” 

Willie was sorry as soon as he had said 
it. He knew by the look on Mother’s face 
that his words had cut deep. He started to 
say he was sorry, but she had turned and 
gone back to the kitchen. Grumpily he 
picked up the evening paper and slouched 
into a chair, muttering, “Can’t a guy ever 
have any freedom?” 

Waggles scratched at the door and Wil- 
lie let him out. 

During supper Willie was silent, speak- 
ing only when he was spoken to. He was 
still resentful, but he was glad Mother 
didn’t mention to Dad about his being late. 

After supper Willie went to the door and 
whistled for Waggles. There was no answer- 
ing bark. He closed the door slowly and 
went to the kitchen to fix the dog's food be- 
fore doing his homework. “I'll call once 
more before I get settled,” he decided, go- 
ing to the door and whistling again. 

His whistle trailed thinly away on the 
wind, which was blowing quite hard by now. 
But Willie was sure Waggles could have 
heard it. Where was he? Willie stepped out 
on the walk and looked up and down the 
street, but no Waggles was to be seen. 

“Can't you find the dog?” Mother asked. 

“No,” Willie answered, trying not to show 
his anxiety. “He must have gone roaming.” 
It wasn’t like Waggles to be gone so long, 
however, and it was a cold evening. How 
Willie wished he would come back. It 
was hard to settle down to his homework, 
but he tried. Mathematics and history aren’t 
very interesting when a boy is concerned 
about his dog. 

Another hour passed. Willie had finished 
his homework. He had also been to the door 
to whistle and call for Waggles at least a 
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dozen times. Still no answering bark. Still 
no familiar scratch at the door. 

Finally Willie could stand it no longer. 
“May I take my bike and ride around the 
neighborhood looking for Waggles?” he 
asked. 

Mother and Dad looked at him under- 
standingly. “Yes,” Dad replied, “but be 
careful. It’s quite dark, and it’s hard for 
drivers to see anyone on a bicycle at night.” 

Willie got his bicycle and flashlight and 

e up and down every block in his neigh- 

orhood. He saw dogs of all colors and de- 

scriptions, but no Waggles. Hoping Wag- 
gles might have come back on his own, he 
sadly turned his bicycle toward home. But 
when he arrived, there was still no trace 
of his pet. 

Mother met him at the door, with Dad 
standing close behind her. “Any luck?” she 
asked. 

“Nope,” Willie answered. He knew he 
would choke on the lump in his throat if 
he tried to say anything more. 

Dad put an arm around his shoulder. 
“Don’t worry, son. I'm sure Waggles will 
be home soon. You get ready for bed now, 
and if he doesn’t come home before long, 
I'll go out in the car to look.” 

“Thanks, Dad,” Willie managed to get 
out, and then hurried to his room. He took 
out his pajamas and got ready for bed, listen- 
ing all the time for the dog. How could he 
go to bed with Waggles missing? Dad had 
said, “Don’t worry,” but perhaps Dad didn’t 
know just how much Waggles meant to 
him. 

Suddenly something came into Willie’s 
mind. “I’m worried about Waggles, wonder- 
ing if he’s hurt or if something has hap- 
pened to him. Was that the way Mother 
felt about me this afternoon when I didn’t 
let her know where I was?” 

He went into the living room to say good 
night. Then there was a welcome scratch at 
the front door. Waggles! Willie almost fell 
over a chair in his hurry to get to the door. 


#& When the door was opened, Waggles 


romped in, leaving a trail of black, muddy 
footprints behind him. Willie gathered the 
dog close in his arms, almost crying for 
joy, heedless of the muddy splotches that 
were getting all over his pajamas. “Oh, 
Waggles, I'm glad you’re home. You must 
have been down at the railroad yards again, 
the one place I didn’t look! Don’t ever run 
away so long again!” 

Waggles wiggled free and ran into the 
kitchen to gulp down the food Willie had 
set out for him. Willie and Mother and 
Dad watched him affectionately, glad he 
was home. 

Then Willie turned and looked up at his 
mother. “Mom, I know now how I must 
have worried you this afternoon when I 
didn’t let you know where I was. I promise, 
I won't ever make you worry about me 
again!” 


Touched by the Finger of God 
From page 8 


“Oh yes, Doctor.” She was delighted to tell 
the story. “It is through prayer that he was 
healed.” Then from her grateful heart there 
poured out the true and joyful story of the 
mighty power of God which had opened the 
blind eyes and touched the feeble body back 
to health. 

Boyd gained a pound a day until he was 
back to his former weight and strength. 
Eight months from the morning he first saw 
the light swinging over his bed, his eyes 
were pronounced normal. 

Boyd is twenty-five years old now. His 
family and friends never cease telling the 
wonderful story of how he was brought 
back from the darkness, from the very 
brink of the grave, by the mighty healing 
power of God. 








COVER PICTURE by H. A. Roberts. Story 
illustrations not otherwise credited are by 
John Gourley. 
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IV—Isaiah Tells About the Last Days 











(APRIL 28) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 
Isaiah 13:9-12; 
26:1-3; 20:21. 


LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “And it shall 
be said in that day, Lo, this is our God; we have 
waited for him, and he will save us’ (Isaiah 
25:9). 

READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 

Guiding Thought 


If you were asked to find in the Bible where 
the signs and events of the last days are de- 
scribed, you would probably turn to the twenty- 
fourth chapter of Matthew's Gospel. And you 
would be quite right, for this is one of the 
chapters in which Jesus gave His disciples a 
description of the last days of earth and the 
signs by which they might know that the end is 
near. However, many hundreds of years before 
our Lord gave us this great prophecy of His 
return, prophets of old were writing about the 
last days of fear and terror, describing the signs 
that point to the Second Advent and picturing 
the glory of the Second Advent. In our lesson this 
week we shall see how seven hundred years 
before Christ prophesied, Isaiah told of last-day 
events in much the same way as Jesus described 
them to His disciples on the Mount of Olives. 


SUNDAY 


When Men Will Be Afraid 


1. Find Isaiah 13:6-8, first part. 

Writing about “the day of the Lord,” which 
in the Bible means the time when all will be 
judged, how does Isaiah describe the fear that 
men will experience? 


2. Find Luke 21:26. 


What did Jesus, seven hundred years later, say 
about the fear that will exist in the days that 
precede His second advent? 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: 


NOoTE.—"‘It is impossible to describe the 
horror and despair of those who have trampled 
upon God’s holy requirements. The Lord gave 
them His law; they might have compared their 
characters with it, and learned their defects 
while there was yet opportunity for repentance 
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and reform; but in order to secure the favor of 
the world, they set aside its precepts and taught 
others to transgress. They have endeavored to 
compel God’s people to profane His Sabbath. 
Now they are condemned by that law which 
they have despised. With awful distinctness they 
see that they are without excuse. They chose 
whom they would serve and worship.’—The 
Great Controversy, pp. 639, 640. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
630, par. 4 

MONDAY 


Isaiah Writes of Signs in the Heavens 

3. Find Isaiah 13:10. 

What signs in the heavens did Isaiah say 
would be seen before the day of the Lord? 


4. Find Matthew 24:29. 

In what words did our Lord repeat this proph- 
ecy of signs that would appear in the heavens to 
announce His second advent? 


NOTE.—This prophecy was fulfilled a little 
more than a hundred years ago. On May 19, 
1780, for no reason that science could find, the 
sun suddenly withdrew its light in the middle of 
the morning, and that night the moon appeared 
as red as blood. Fifty-three years later, on 
November 13, 1833, there was another strange 
occurrence when the stars fell in a great meteoric 
shower on the North American continent. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 333; p. 334, pars. 1, 2, 3; p. 308, pars. 1, 2. 


TUESDAY 


A Troubled World 

5. Find Isaiah 13:11. 

What will God do to the proud and the 
wicked in the last days? 

6. Read verse 13. 

What trouble and ruin will God bring upon 
the earth because of wickedness? 

7. Find Matthew 24:21. 


What did Jesus say about the trouble in the 
world before His second advent? 








WEDNESDAY 
The Deliverance of the Righteous 
8. Find Isaiah 26:20, 21. 
In the day when the wicked are suffering ter- 


rible punishment, what invitation is given 


through Isaiah to those who chose to be children 
of God? 


9. Read verses 1-3. 


What song will the righteous sing in the day 
of trouble? 


10. Find Mark 13:9-11. 


What words did Christ promise to give to His 


llowers when they are brought before kings 
d rulers? 


NOTE.—"“The darkest hour of the church’s 
struggle with the powers of evil, is that which 
immediately precedes the day of her final deliv- 
erance. But none who trust in God need fear; for 
‘when the blast of the terrible ones is as a storm 
against the wall,’ God will be to His church ‘a 
refuge from the storm.’”—Prophets and Kings, 
p. 725. 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 629, pars. 2, 3, 4 


THURSDAY 


The Triumph of God’s Children 

11. Find Isaiah 25:9. 

When the time of trouble is over, and Jesus 
comes with His glorious company of angels, what 
did Isaiah say the faithful commandment keep- 
ers will cry out? 





12. Find Mark 13:26, 27. 


How does our Lord Himself describe that 
brightest hour in the history of God’s earthly 
children? 


NOTE.—"“Those who a short time before 
would have destroyed God's faithful children from 
the earth, now witnessed the glory of God which 
rested upon them. And amid all their terror they 
heard the voices of the saints in joyful strains, 
saying, ‘Lo, this is our God, we have waited for 
Him, and He will save us.’ 

“The earth mightily shook as the voice of the 
Son of God called forth the sleeping saints. They 
responded to the call, and came forth clothed 
with glorious immortality, crying, ‘Victory, 
victory, over death and the grave! O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory?’ Then the living saints and the risen 
ones raised their voices in a long, transporting 
shout of victory. Those bodies that had gone 
down into the grave bearing the marks of disease 
and death came up in immortal health and vigor.” 
—Early Writings, p. 287. 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 644 
FRIDAY 


Some of these prophecies of the last days 
were made by Isaiah, some by our Lord. Put a 
check mark beside the prophecies made by 
Isaiah. Put a circle by those made by Jesus. 

1. “Howl ye; for the day of the Lord is at 
hand; it shall come as a destruction from the 
Almighty.” 

“And it shall be said in that day, Lo, this 
is > God; we have waited for him, and he will 
save us.” —____ 

3. “But when "they shall lead you, and deliver 
you up, take no thought beforehand what ye 
shall sneak. 

4. “For, behold, the Lord cometh out of his 
place to punish the inhabitants of the earth for 
their iniquity. 

5. “For then shall be great tribulation, such as 
was not since the beginning of the world to this 
time, no, nor ever shall be.” 

“Immediately after the tribulation of those 
days shall the sun be darkened, and the moon 
shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall 
from heaven.” ; 

7. “For the stars of heaven and the constella- 
tions thereof shall not give their light: the sun 
shall be darkened in his going forth, and the 
moon shall not cause her light to shine.” 


8. “Therefore shall all hands be faint, ‘and 
every man’s heart shall melt.” __ 
9. “Men's hearts failing them for fear, and 


for looking after those things which are coming 
on the earth.” 


The stars fell long ago, so there is only a little 
while left before Jesus will come. Are you ready? 
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SCOOPBILL, the PELICAN, No. 3-By Harry Baerg 
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1. Soon after arriving at their island, Scoop and his 
mate began to make a nest. They scraped together 
sand to make a little mound, then made a rim around 
the top with twigs and weeds. 2. In this nest Mrs. 
Scoop laid two chalk-white eggs that were about 














4. Scoopbill and his wife took turns at fishing and 
caring for the young. They were always delighted 
to see their youngsters when they returned. 5. In 
the heat of the day the parents would shade the 
little ones from the direct rays of the sun. They 





three and a half inches long. 3. The young that 
eventually hatched looked like lumpy, collapsible 
gobs of pink wax, but the parents thought they 
were darlings. The island was covered with many 
nests like this, filled with homely pelican babies. 


also had to protect them from marauding gulls. 6. 
The eating habits of the young were awful! Junior 
would plunge his bill into Mamma’s throat while she 
regurgitated a partly digested mess of fish for him 
from her crop. He swallowed till he was groggy. 








7. As Junior grew older he became hungrier and 
more demanding. He would greedily jab, even when 
the food was all gone. 8. Mamma would have to 
shake him loose, and sometimes when he was too 
persistent she would tap him on the head with her 
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bill, to teach him manners. Then he would sit around 
in a dazed stupor to digest his huge meal. 9. One 
day Scoopbili saw a motorboat approaching their 
island. The pelicans were alarmed. The young ones 
could not fly, and man could do much damage! 





